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Mrs. H. W. Gill 

laHouston Street?— .. . ..>:&:" - J^U^'V^^WS^ 

MobiieT A labama 36606 #$ ■ ^fipT '\\?;% ':^j|^ 

Dear Mrs. Gill: ,- - ■ . -. ^v^;^^ 

■ • ' v.: ' ■ Vv.i;.t-v^ii>^ 

The copy of your letter dated October 24Ui ^ ^^^^ 

■*'■• -"'^ ■-■■'" ;-^#^' Jls " 
addressed to the Editor of the "Mobile Press Register, w ^^ s> ^|p 



Al- 
together with the clipping you enclosed from the October 22nd?| 

issue of that paper, has been received. 2 ' It was certainly ^f^^^^cS, 

thoughtful of you to furnish these to me and I want to express 




'i i 



my appreciation for your kind comments regarding my work. 
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Sincerely yours, 

J. Edgar Hoovec 
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laUiMks^on ... 
To ^Zodiac' Caller 



i^ ■ /W By Dave Smith 

J; SAN FRANCISCO, Oct 22; 
r— A man who said he is the . 
Zodiac killer repeatedly j 
phoned a television talk j 
show here today to arrange j 
a secret meejing with at- j 
torney Melviif-Belli. r 

Belli kept the date but the'; 

; mysterious caller did not. ; 

. Police declined to specu* : 

late whether the bizarre^ 

phone calls were really from ' 

the killer of five or from' 

a sick prankster. 

t" The dramatic series of con- 

J tacts began with a phone 

* call to police at 2 a.m. 

jf The caller demanded that 
I either Belli or Boston at- 
torney F. Lee Bailey— fcoth 
! figures in celebrated mur- 
der cases — appear on t h e 
morning talk show of disc 
jockey Jim Dunbar on KGO- 
TV. 

Police phoned Belli, who ■ 
went to the studio as order-. 
ied; Shortly after the show 
began at 6:30 a.m. the first 
call came through, 
i While thousands of break- 
fasting bay area residents 
glistened, a soft, sometimes 
^muffled voice told Dunbar, 
"I'll kill" unless he could 
speak to Belli. 

Belli was put on the line, 
and the voice said, "I want 

• help." 

Then began a series of 13 . 
abrupt conversations .in : 
which the caller identified, 
himself as the zodiac -and 
also said his ;; name/, was : 

When Belli attempted to 
draw the caller into conver- 
sation; he was repeatedly 
cut 9hort as the man gaye 
o ne-wo rd and two-word ajf- 
wtrsf^neh slammejfjfjjnf 



1 thpTrtmne, then ca lled bac^. ■ * 
I Tnanother shorT conver- ■• 

sation, Belli aske^^Vhati 

is your problem?"^-*; v • \ 
"I don't want to go to the I 

gas chamber . • > I have 

headaches • . • C* y 
"How long?" 

"Since I killed, a kid." - 
In. still another conversa- 
tion, the man's voice was ? 

extremely muffled, and < 

Belli asked, , • "What's v the * 

matter?" /, v l * 

"My head aches. I'm sol 

sick. I've having one' of my j 

headaches." Then the man ) 

emitted a strange noise and' 

shouted, "I've got to kill! 
I've got to. kill!". Then he;: 

hung .up. ' kTY Tr 

■ Both Dunbar and Belli as- iU.iJ-.ii . 
sured the man that his calls )u;~i^ f I: ir 
were not being traced. Po- v. -^v t> 

' lice decUned to say whether ^"* 
that was actually the case. " 

Although most of the con- 
versation was clearly audi- d 
ble to TV viewers, Dunbar ' 
and Belli also arranged that *; 
some calls be received on a ■ 
private line. x <'_ : - 
* It was in one of these ± 
short talks that Belli, and * 
the man arranged a 10:30 
a.m. meeting "inside-^a^ 
building in "a place that be- 
gins with 'DV* Belli said.- 

Shortly before noon^po- v 
lice confirmed that Belli 
and Dunbar bad ;-. gone * to 
; 6726 ..Mission St in Daly 
City.Vto-an-office building 
owned -by* the, St Vincent - 
DePaul Society, ^ ; <:#■•. \ 
' Crowds-'" of 'police. ahd i 
newsmen were also on hand 
at the appointed hour, in- 
cluding television crews and 
police... .•■•••"■ 

' Belli and Dunbar waited 
>s.but "Sam" didn't 
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Attorney Melvin Belli, right, pleads with a man named identified himself as the "ZodtaorkUler of ^jms& ., 
SfefWltottalled a San Francisco.TV station 13 times and'^sag appeared on the talk show with host Jim Pnnhar, t 
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^SUBJECT 
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IPSUBJECT :^ MELVIN BELLI^-^- : «W?^^ , 

REMARKS CONCERNING DIRECTOR . 

* KOCO-TV (AMERICAN BROADCASTING -COMPAN^?.^/ 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA : ^t * -". '■■'^v^'->E MS « w _, 

: ii/2o/69...^: ..■.-,,■■: ,;^-^r : ^»^--^a;-^^^^^ 

^ - MELVIN BELLI, controversial ;San Francisco^CaUforn^ 
^attorney and defender of ^ACK^RUBY, slayer^of ^Prosiden^N|Em 
&6T___i_ai- *- .««M«r'i«' nviflhnma Citv.^where^he-is^represextta 






In a television interview aired on KOCO-TV*at 5* p.m.;? 
11/20/69, BELLI, among many other gratuitous remarks ,^omen» 
that FRANK SAWYER (old-time gangster and hoodlum) had been j&*jr**i 
sentenced to 35 years in prison, and had later been proyen|innJ 
BELLI said that the Director in this connection commented^**" 
had SAWYER not been in prison for tha^particular^off^se^' 
A^ould have; been, in for soMt^^^e^^s :;;Mm^ 

BELLI also remarked that in a recent book wri£ 
ALVIN KARPIS, KARPIS states that in connection with; his $ 
by the FBI > that the Director had waited "around the corne.r, 
..'after KARPIS had been disarmed before actually n^ing thej 
[apprehension himself. BELLI alsa commented, "I don <^^teMMZ,.: 

?£?■■ •:'.••■• Enclosed^ a newspaper clipping^taken from |he^ 
^••Oklahoma City Ws" issue of 11/19/69, which reports; an^inm 
^fl with pet-i-T ■•■•»" ir«mmant4i concerning the Bureau appear in v tnls^ 
II story, 

te / //^c e above^being' furnished, for Bureau's information, r Wdl 

Bureau wdl be ^e^t^adj^sed^ of J^y^ other pertinent "H^Mfi 
^j,BELLI whffe he re^lnM^ tteMJahojIf ^City^visioft^i^^^ 

*%/ v encu5sure / jr^^ ■■>>$ <mm 

{■ruBureau (Enc. IDALL^lNFOM^ION^CONTAiN 
Si"*- Oklahoma City HEREIN 3 UNCLASStFIED^- -"*, _ - 
LAfitmwr " nATi: V-H\»" DY Sf 1/TfyH Vfef 
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for their children.' 



2 S'rifc^^y Mary Jo.NeIspn- vr ; r sjeryice 'alter ^;*e ;arrivc4>|jr Belli said LSD and otherf 
, 4 ^Mflyin Belli, flamboyant )ier?2or. a^pre-tnal *cOn|er- ^rugs; are , a menace toj 
"San "Francisco lawyer jyho ence/^f*^ >^ / * . 'young people, but he sai4 

- -> .defended Jack Ruby, slay* M'^yhy doesn't a city o'f :mos| r of the students in his;' 
26 >er of President Kennedy's ithis —size* do something; [law* class at the University 
27 assassin, said today ^ In about ; that?" he askedj | '^.{lor'^CaUfoniia'^sel^mari- 
>g"Qklahorna City he does. 1 not '''"SDQfting his. silver * hair ;[juana habitually; ",u"' " • 
>Q : appr6ve of marijuana, bjit ^atj&bove his collar, {Belli !^""i? think this \Is not as 
* thinRS }t is no worse than (complained that his barber ; bad'* as getting drunk on 
'0 alcohol. . **,.> - v v^ut &Jtoo short last Friday, j liquor, because marijuana 

?it In the city for a legal 

2 2 inference, the long- 

3 3 laired Belli spoke out jbn a 
7 * J /ariety of topics. fl : 
' Among, other things r s he 



mm 



35 

T 7 



says: 



-It U a pity that Oklaho- — jr^—\ 



vma City has -'.'so. little good 
^ 8 hfifelI|ervice. M 

* ^ 'He ha s about q uit going 



fae^said a chiropractor 
; cured him of headaches 
'after medical doctors 
failed to do so for 30 years. 
Now he sees a chiroprac- 
tor regularly, just about 

every place he goes. 

VhTh~k s 



•is not habit forming, there 
i is no hangover and it 
doesn't lead to something 
I stronger." 

j Belli thinks liquor ads in 

American publications 

.["are an affront to. all* of 

Ijus:?*/ ■■'-■.■ 

//He also dislikes tobacco, 



U 
4 



Fori butls 



4 1 s^.^rj^s^a^^b^ chiro. \ prove of young .people's families of cancer victir 
42 praetors; ' """' '' '' ■< ''■■■ use of marijuana. ^'. V. He predicted one good Is 
53 The tobacco comnani e « ' • ''But neither do;,r a* [suit' Won in such a c< 



The tobacco companies 
4 4 may be damaged seriously 
j 5 by a series of lawsuits 
4 A filed by the victims Qf lung ™. " 
* b cancer. * > >iv : . i . \ P° lnt 

47 <\ -^ '" ; about their parents' drunk- 

jg And, LSD, the haliucina- enness. And the 



dru"g,iiwho have a cocktail __ 

every night ^ are ;^\. jEjJs 
equfoped to set example 



* ^ion-producing * 

* ^'scares me to death;*; but 
jjw thinks young people are 
"3U>eginning to turn away/ 
52from it. / I 
.3 Belli said he found little/ 

- Available, first-class hoter 

*>4^" ■- ■ ■ 

it ALL 'INFORMATION CONTAINED 



r 7 HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED f 
53 DATE.J^V^g>— .LY^xXS^rt t T>N\ 



53 



He~T h inlcs "quacks" 
could help the legal profes- 
sion also, adding: "That'sVjimfl finds it "utterly ama^- 
f.why I'm so successful!"-.- y !ing M ^that. ; more lawsuit 
v. Belli said he does not ap-. : have* not been filed b; 

victims 
law-; 
case 
prove of .their parepts get- 1 'would .set 'off a chain that 
ting stoned, on bourbon. I could* seriously hurt the to- 
do feel the kids have a. ■ bacco cjompandes. 

They're unhappy ri Belli Is representing Mr. . 

tand7J&lre. Bill Dane and 

pareat^|^e||^x oun S daughters in; 

"■■■*- 4t -- th're^awsults filed against; 

$te* v e5tater of the late Dr/ 

SoberQ ; vD f '"McKee. The 

^Danes * seek to recover 

" judgments'* totaling $1 mil- 

'.lion. They claim the cnild 

■is seriously handicapped 

. because . Dr. McKee failed 

to give Mrs. Dane proper 

/pre-natal care . before hej; 

irth. '•■'"■ ■v^'-- / '-"V : : * 
The trial? will be heir; 
ext month before Judge 
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Melviu Belli, right, talks with Floyd Martin, Oklahoma City lawyerJS?^ 
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Mr. Sidney Levin 

Executive Vice President and 

General Manager 
WKAT Radio Station 
1759 Bay Road 
Miami, Florida 33139 



Dear Mr. Levin: 

Your letter of August 5th concerning 
comments made about me over your station has been 
received. While I appreciate your offer of time for 
rebuttal, I feel that these scurrilous charges should 
_» not be dignified by a reply. 

Sincerely yours, 

h EsJSM flWHar "•' 



1 - Miami - Enclosure 

1 - Mr. Sullivan (detached) 

1 - Mr. Bishop (detached) 
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pjutaa. C.I).*. 
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NOTE: See M. A. Jones to Bishop Memo dated 8-13-70, captioned, 
"MelvinM. Belli, Criticism of Director and FBI." . 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 33139 • TELEPHONE 5311 
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August 5, 1970 



Mr. J. Edgar .Hoover 
D J rector- 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Wash.l ngton , D + C . 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

On Tuesday afternoon, August 4, at approximately 6:15 P.M., 
in the midst of an interview; Mr. HeWh Bel J.I , Attorney at 
Law, made remarks which we have - Cons t rue"d to be a personal • 
attack on you . 

In the highest tradition of fair play, we are enclosing a 
tape record ing of those remarks and offer you a reasonable 
amount of time on this radio station to respond. 

We are very anxiously looking forward to your reply. 

NOT RECORDED 
183 AUG 24 1970 
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re Vice-President 
and General Manager 
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MELVIN M. BELLI 
CRITICISM OF DIRECTOR 
AND FBI 



\> 




»*• •• By letter dated Agusut 5th. Mr - SJdfieylLevin, R*Hin fi» a *nn wirA# .m 

^mi,. Florida, forwarded a tape of ah interview of Melvin Belli by an unidentified *$f 
WKAT announcer which Mr. Levin considered a personal attack on the Director and ■££! 
he offered time for the Director to reply to these charges. >*"';. ^ ;:,;$$' 




*A8 



2 



A review of this tape indicates it was a telephonic interview of Belli 
, t concerning the remarks by President Nixon concerning the Manson murder trial.: 
, 8 Belli was extrenfelj^ritical of the President's remarks and said the explanation" 
!9 -offered by RonaidfZ.eigler was ridiculous. He said that Nixon had come from behind 
, y his mask and revealed that it was he, and not Mitchell, who was attacking the iudicia 
.1 system and attempting to downgrade our institutions. He said that one is not suppose 
to talk about Mr. Hoover and motherhood, but Mr. Hoover is doing more to damage 
Country than anyone he could think of with his attacks on the Supreme Court Hesaiu^ 
he realized that the Director had taken over a corrupt organization and built it into a R 
fine one but this was exactly the danger because he now thinks his word is law He ' ~ 
referred to the "villainous semantics" of the Director in saying that justice'was not a 
part of law and order. ALL ikpcpji^-^tT^it^tned" " ' ' ' 

HEREIN. IS .UMC-.-J3I-FIED 



INFORMATION IN BUFILES: 



DATE . l-H»Tb ay 




Belli, a San Francisco attorney, is considered one of the most' notorious 

charlatans of the legal profession. He feeds on publicity and has provoked much f ■* 

\ controversy by his repeated attacks against the FBI as well as a numberof other < >$ 

prominent National officials and institutions. In the past we have not dignified his ' ■■■* 

charges with a reply and it is felt we should not do so in this instance. W^? * 17 ;gf 
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APPEARANCE OF ME&KTN BELLI, ATTORNEY, ON 
THE DAVID FROST SHOW, TELEVISION STATION 
WTTG, CHANNEL 5, 8:30 P.M., TUESDAY, 10/13/70 ;V ".- £ 

INFORMATION CONCERNING ;.vv..-. ® 
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BelH was one of two 
was monitored by S 



uests at 



earing on captioned's show 
^—^^———-—-^^ o reference was made to 
2 3 c ^| the FBI or to the Director bunSeHi^r^Bscussion with Frost, made the 
24 i foUowing remarks of interest to the Bureau. 




Belli discussed wire tapping briefly and stated he still p 
believed that wire tapping was morally and legallywrong and that it 
J'stinks of spying. " He stated he believed that a man's home is his castle 
and that the police have enough going for them that they do not need to ['~ 

Iwire tap. There was a discussion about the waste of manpower in 
maintaining taps and Belli wondered how many men down in Washington , 
were listening to dirty conversations at the present time. 

In addition, he referred to a former Chief of Police in 
Los Angeles, not identifying him, who had a dossier on everyone on the 
--West Coast. Belli said he could not understand why the collection of such 
information was necessary. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 



None. For information. 
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[Belli p rK^oovcy * 

ivicfvin Belli cam e tn town the other 
d;Ty and casually slandered three 
American presidents. The lawyer's 
^thesis: that J. Edgar Hoover keeps his 
job only because he knows dark secrets 
about his superiors. 

"How much he has got on the 
present guy (Nixpn) I 'don't know," 
Belli said. 'The "reason the Kennedys 
didn't get him out of there and Johnson 
didn't get him out of there is that he 
had too much on both of them. The 
reason that politicians don't go after 
him is that he just knows too much." 

What could they be, those evil 
deeds of Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon/ 
f;hat are so terrible they enable the FBI 
'director to blackmail the White House? 
What are the crimes or indiscretions 
that Belli so matter-of-factly attributes 
to three successive presidents? 

The world will never know, at least 
from Melvin Belli, because as seems to 
&e customary in attacks on Hoover and 
j|the FBI, no facts were offered in evi- 
dence. 

5 Hoover, said Belli, has criticized the 
United States Supreme Court as being 
a "bunch of Communists." 

When? Where? What is the source 
of this quotationTAgain, no evidence — 
merely an unsupported assertion. 

One would think, after the acute em- 
barrassment of Rep. Hale Boggs and the 
lesser embarrassment of Sen. Muskie, 
that 'prominent figures would be less 
careless in their remarks about a 
respected public official. 

But the innuendoes, distortions, 
deceptions and plain lies continue. And 
v/c continue to wonder Where now is 
the showing of fair-minded outrage 
brought forth by such excesses as those 
committed by the late Sen. Joe 
McCarthy? Docs the acceptability of 
the Big Lie technique depend on the 
identity of the victim? In some quar- 
t ers, the. capacity,Jfor.indignation ap- 
" pears to be highly selective. - * ~ 
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MEL VI N /BELLI 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 
DEROGATORY COMMENTS MADE REGARDING 
FBI AND THE DIRECTOR 





I i u & : 



As a result of information provided (the Honolulu f 

foffice to the effect that MELVIN BELLI had made^some derogatory 
(remarks regardin- ^~ r ' nT -— ' *- u ~ n,- «««*«« .,•« S':s^ 3 ^> ot »" 




as a result of whicn con 
BELLI ' s ^comments on 5/5/69. 



again contacts , 
provided, a tape of 



Enclosed for the Bureau is a 'copy of the 'tape made 
by the Honolulu FBI Office. Following is a transcription of 
pertinent portions : ■■ 
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". a Wan that he has a lawyer and doesn't have- to say 
;*-: anything without the presence of a- lawyer, and they'll 
;V . get you one if you don't, have the funds. I was over 
in Vietnam not long ago as a guest of the Government 
and I saw a little practice Escobido up there in the 
,\ front lines. You have a man in combat, before the 
■it company commander can ask that man, if he's going to accuse 
^hinf, 'why are you lagging behind,' he's got to say I'll 
~ furnish you a lawyer. And I say I go back home and tell 
-this to .ihe people and they'll think that we've carried 
*it : to its utter sublime ridiculous. But they said that 
; thing's given us more morale over here - that due process 
has followed the troops. And we don't need ...the. f^llpw^, 
to prove what happened - the company commander 4tas '•• J '" 
seen it. So why not stick with\ our original basic ^ 
premise that we're an accusatorial society - yem'ye * , j'.\ 
gdt /to. accuse - anU v the state has* to prove a man guilty \jj y.* 
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Santa Cruz frA> tpJAsk New Vice 
ll|berl?^ ^#4il^q uci Chains 



By ERNEST .LTOfN^*?v 



v>p ^jaki ^^m^At^oore -re- 
UUrai^^>?^ifior^ {^protection" 



By e» 

. ~- XxkmlherSraff WrKer . ^_ ^ _, ., .,. .^ .... „ ,, .. 

SAKTA CRUZ, T>&*ji^PmmTm^ 
,-lct Attorney .CTarle^ore .tojf ifoortf f^to -«|p«l »»<*. at 
* ■■• *: ^ u^" «* *k« o a "r»tQ^ nference s b y tne state attorney 
way lashed back at the , s ^«n Qra rs office that the district 
"mz County Grand Jury which £g^ ey was .<<overratlng'».the 
accused him of misconduct jn^^d* conditions. He is pre- 

tq 'document arid to back 
charges, •Moore^jsaid.; '7*;*V 
re's announcement of .the 
^wS^rahd jurjr. inquiry high- 
lighted a day.in which fresh* tar- 




iff ice by asserting he wp : ul< 
•;■« body into session to* a 
investigation of vice^VMbe; 
p nd extortion. ^ ; : ^ 

Moore's announcements. t „ 

o.i the heels of his appera^c*in}ni^U;^yas injected into the /long 
superior court, where he^naig-tsljzzling countywide cdntro* 
rintly denied "each and -Sywwjejjsy^ There. were t these other ; 
accusation" leveled against ^developments- * ;.v;JS; 

b\*[the grand jury and ainjed-aT rf * 
h!sr6uster from office. 

fni? ^district attorney 
wpuldcall upon the grpd£3ut^^ ~ ppeared before Superior^ 
;,». begin, the-new. inquiry ^^u^ge James Atteridge and* 2 
noxt week. : • ■ ■■. %■//; * fc issued* b 1 a n k e t denials to 

Moore declared that new/fn- 
' irritation concerning conditions 
iiad come to his attention inhe- 
rent days, and indicated he; in* 
tended Jw. press hard for indict- 
mentsi-jv - J : •. * v 

CITKS BAR PAYMENT. ^ 

Although; Moore declined*, to 
pinpoint the new material the 
says he has, he declared flatly, 
that it ! concerned "vice, bribery 
and extortion/!. In the only/ 
rifle Instance ;-he cited, 



bribery t and extortion! 
cnarges=brought by,the grand?! 

Or^Moo're' s'..;jdef tee ■• c o'u nsel . 



MooreartQhis attorneys, Mel- 
yin ^jXBellia^San Francisco 
and v James^Boccardo of San. 
Jose, made it clear that they! 
regarded the two forthcoming! 
activities as separate under- 
takings. ; j 
. Ift. spearheading the grandi 
jury inquiry, the attorneys said, 
Moore will be acting to "dis- 
charge the duties of his office." 
; In issuing subpoenas for dep- 
ositions, they added, the attor- 
neys are acting as the district 
attorney's defense counsel. 

But 'there also were, indica- 
tions that a rough road lies 
ahead. Sources close to the 
grand jury indicated that body 
ynay balk at undertaking^ new 
inqUiry arid broad hints'' were 
.propped around the courthouse 
!(hat Judge Atteridge may have 
something to say s.bout the ma-! 
teriality of the depositions. 
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The appearance of Moore, Jchli'V 
'A • "i7"w : , 7- ~ "?T7 ". V™r v . r "r "~r v .-} n ere " bron 



ar.d'Miano ni superior Court 1 

{here 'brought the controversy in. 

e youthful prosecutor- 



charges against v the .'districL.fihds himself to a new high 



said he would seek indlctnjiSetit 
involving a Watsonville 
operator whom he said has. 



attorney,^ b"egah> issuing >• sub- 

; poenaSito alarge*number-bf 

county residents, .inclu^in 



ftjv^ ^police chiefs, two.fo^m-Mditio 
fooera^prs of houses o5^rost.iiiM( ar 



CHARGES MAPK, 

>; :Jehl,'' the district ■ attorney's 

former consultant on vice con- 



ns in the county, and 

.. t .M(ano, the pinball game dis- 

and three mem^r^tnbutor, were charged with 




Mr. Kost.T .". Z 
Mr. Tamm. 
Mr. Neaae 
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^iution, . » fc .^ MfcV1 »t ^ ^ , wiai 

f .''pfft&irand jury. De^ftiM^ 
^m.ed presumably at sOpnOf- r B p t h pleaded not r 
i Mf re ' s f viCe Char ^CTifi^r trial w 

. r .,.,..- tO be S^OUght J *^* f ^T*5PripJr Inrii 

wffljaga. Watsonville poUc^ IgPARATE^CTIQy^ ^'W es&v b 



SAN. FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
San Francis co^ Calif. 
December 9, 1955 
Page 2111 Col. 1,2,3 
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Indictment grew out of 
iy before the grand jury 
including the charge that Miano 
gave Jehl $4,000 to "protect" 
Miano's pinball machines. 
. Moore was arraigned on a 
noncriminal accusation of misp-v 
conduct in office that coijtiyWJy 1 
suit in his removal from %BrcC 
if he is found puilty. V 

It was brought by the grand 
Jury before which he appeared 
shortly aMcr ho took office last 
January to charge that vice was 
flourishing in the county. 

Subsequently Moore accused; 
three member.*? of the jury. 
Foreman- g-*~i<y l e Blodgetl.l 
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Bm&Ji rc-aff arms a pledge t 

■^Tam doing "an honest job and a good job. I Will never 
do anything to make my wife and seven kids or my sup- 
porters ashamed of me," ■ _ • J i A „ti v 

* "A sheriff in this county can become mdependently 
wealthy in just,one year," Brpwn bluntly stated. This I 

^rST&tag on my salary, which I said I would do. 
This is not easy -as there are lots of additional expenses as 
a public off icial that I hadn't figured on. , 

P The sheriff said he has just borrowed money to > paint 
his house and. he is paying off a new car. He added that. he 
has not yet been able to pay George Newe 1 the funds ad- 
vanced during the campaign but he certainly intends to do 

S °' Brown disclosed that so. far he has turned over to the 
county about $7,000 which he is legally entitled to keep as 
nart of his sheriff's fees. He is the first sheriff in this 
bounty to do so Other sheriffs in non-chartered counties 
currently keep these funds, as allowed by state law. 
Brown said he has learned a lot since January. • 

SchooS of hard knocks • 

"I have learned not to knock my head against a stone 
wall in trying to get things done. Martinez nas taugnt me 
a lot. I am going slov.-er. : ' . . 

He added there are many things yet to be changed in h.s 
department. He emphasized the need for a ™w Pnson 
farm, which could be completely self-supporting and even 
-raise food for the. county hospital and juvenile home. _ 

The water at the present farm is contaminated, he 
said, and it costs the county $60 a day to bring [in water. 
Prisoners carry water to their barracks from the tank in 
tin cans and guards bring water in the rmos JUf^om 
their homes. Farm iacilities are inadequate and the county 
slould be ashamed .of it.' ' "i ■ " 

. J Brown stated he'is trying to get the county to act on 
tflis and other problems.. ■ -- 
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I note 'tn your "Biursdaj: edition of theSDetroit Free Press arai article by Melyir 
>&elli headed HtHoover Runs F. B. I. like Personal ..Fief *J wherein he takes a wholly : unwar- 
ranted swipe at J# Edgar Hoover and the way he runs the F« B« I. 

This is but' one of hundreds of attempts by certain high up government officialc 
I 
i and others with a political pull to curb Hoover$8 operation of the F« B« I, and to make' . 

1 him susversive to their wishes. So far they have failed and Hoover runs that huge organi 

zation as it should be run# IhesjT'political bandits' would like to make Hoover submissiv 

to their will and to go lightly on certain cases because of the influence they allegedly -' 

hold with the voters, which in most cases is purely illusive* 

Hoover however pays little attention to these requests whether they come from • - 

i 

high-up officials or from elsewhere, and Buns the department as he thinks it should be rJ 
So far in ttae thirty or forty years he has been at the haed of this great orr . 
'ization there has never been a scandal or a question of influence, and that riles the bif. 
I shots. When thy find out they can't run tfchzfoBxxIthe F. B. I. their next move is to 
j try and unseat H&wror , which usually runs a certain course and then dies out. 

Hoover runs this department do efficiently that no President had dared remov: 
L* . The public would rise up in wrath at any such attempt. They insist that the big 
' shots, in" government and out, leave hi* alone and let hi* run the department, as othe rs 
| m theirs. The public has confidence in Hoover. They show none to his detractors. 
They should knew enough by this time to let well enough alone. 
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subject: "PXAYBOy!' MAGAZINE 
v " MARCH, 1966 

P^NEL DISCUSSION: 
/ r#*/;> < CRISISIN LAW ENFORCEMENT < • ' 

../A'/.^/V/.Xri/./ Captioned magazine (attached^ includes a 'panel discussion oiTaUeKed / 
infringement of constitutional rights of individuals. 'Taking part are shyster lawyer / 
MelKJuBelll; subversive pervert, fiavaddfeustin; dis^^r^PHpv^n^^^^i y^ 
AmericaVcivil LiEert iii V^^^^ ^^jim ^^^^^^Jr^ ^^^^ 
^ighton of; CM<£&; tlie n^ious„l«^ we'll^l^orth^elEef^^C 

diversity's Fred Inoau and Josephfl^hmaira ]Ee University"o7 California School of 

,riminology. ■ ;.; ^kphU'J ■■ /j fi i/r J j ; , ,] , , A /^. ./.,,.,. />:,,>,-. /.c/^... 

As expected, all but Inb4u and Lohman bitterly attack law enforcement with 
; mphasis on their own particular complaints. Some of the strongest references emanate 
trom ex- Agent; Turner, who criticizes . law enforcement in general and the FBI in 
.articular on such points as alleged illegal arrests, wire tapping, overemphasis on ' 
statistical accomplishments, abuse of civil liberties, invasion of privacy and polygraph use. 

The "Playboy" spokesman ridicules the upswing in crimes and attempts 
:o establish the point that the Director and others who abhor "coddling of criminals" are 
at war with those who support civil liberties. One main point of discussion revolves ?bout 
the interrogation of suspects with and without an attorney. >' ; *' 



P- 



Some highlights of points discussed are as follows 



• Y nbau and Lbhman feel recent Supreme Court decisions re individual rights 
have crippled law enforcement. The rest of the panel vehemently argue to the 
contrary, mentioning McNabb, Mallory, Gideon and Escobedo decisions. Methods 
of interrogation are discussed with the same split of opinion as previously indicated. 

Pemberton rambles loudly and at length about civil liberties. 

Ruskn feels Negroes are victimized and tricked into confessing to crimes 
th$$4&d not commit. Also, that vagrancy laws and the bail bo&dsystem discriminate 
c ^gainst^poor. £££ 53 y'/A// &/FFZ ~ '" " 

JP&~ 'Pemberton strongly criticizes the "stop-and-frisk" stStutSfe? Itfbali SS 
vigorously supports. these where reasonable suspicions exist v 

In discussing "no-knock- and- enter" laws, Turner mentions (page 54) an 
FBI motel raid where Agents allegedly shot. : an innocent man in the face when he 



-d id not 



open the door fast enough, ne apparently refers to an incident on 2-12-53 
^closure ggf -fp£. S^gfi^^l - Mr. DeLoach x / - Mc.,WicJc, > _,l.-.Mj;. ri Qaie 
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Jones to Wick memo 
RE: '"Playboy" Magazine 



a, when Los Angeles A gente raided a motejjff on 
1 ^ badly wanted fugitiv^| Jan 




Dom occuDig^^w^iier^^lieved to be 

announcing their identity^n^n^^Rccupants slammed tneooor^rapping an 
Agent's arm and one shot subsequently fired by this Agent$ struck one of the 
occupants on the bridge of the nose superficially wounding him. While a most 
unfortunate occurrence, the Agents' actions were not near as irresponsible as 
suggested in this article. ^ y 

en makes reference to a raid in the 1930' s, apparently referring 
'case. 

A 

Belli, Pemberton and Leighton decry "hysteria" over crime in the streets 
a claiming this is overemphasized; Turner agrees, claims he made arrests as an 
Agent he is ashamed of just to "play a numbers game" and to justify appropriations- 
'he suggests this could be controlled by reducing appropriations. 

Cook ridicules FBI crime statistics; Inbau strongly defends them. 

In discussing wiretapping, Turner says he did this in the Bureau though 
clearly illegal. Pemberton then quotes a (1940) statement by the Director 
deploring wiretapping. 

Turner states that while the Bureau admits the number of wires tapped, 
they don't say how many "bugs" are used. 

, Turner, in discussing mail covers, suggests that his mail to publishers 

;is being watched because of his criticism of the Bureau. 

In discussing covert surveillances, Belli particularly criticizes "peephole" 
types; Turner says he has done it even though unconstitutional and "I hated it. " 

In discussing polygraphs. Belli states he has used them and found them 
Waluable; .Turner alleges that although the Director has stated his distrust of 
'polygraphs, the Bureau uses them on its own personnel. 

Regarding civilian police review boards, Rustin and Pemberton argue for 
1 their establishment; Inbau argues against such boards. 

j * Belli alleges the Director and others are greedy for power and want a 

' police state. 

. ' , ,.. /Vlieighton is highly laudatory of the Chicago Police Department as an 
exampl\of great improvement. J ■■ «' 

OBSERVATIONS: 

Little new in the line of criticism has been presented by this collection 
of misfits and there appears to be no value in debating with this magazine or this panel, 
all of whom except Inbau and Lohman being notably antagonistic toward the Bureau. The 
7 only dignity that might descend on this sorry group would be recognition of any type from 

L " the Bureau. The best interests ul the Bureau would appear to bo oorved by officia ll y 

•ignoring this cheap attampt to enmesh the Bureau jn their potty grievances. ^^ 
r > .E r, °MMENDATION: For information. \/ \/\] ■-..' //U V . 
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Dear Mr. Hoover: 

t+ is our pleasure to send you 
It xs out f March issue 

te.arsheets from the March x 

of PLAYBOY, and call y°^\ In 
+ iiThX-Plavboy Paneli^>rxsxs .ui 
to "Ttie-rx«*^ u "J' members of 

Law ^o-^i vi T n he Bem 3 Fred 

cook, "* JO hiijesHibfiiisa*-Jx« 

J bSSSS and^iili^-^^- 

We would be delighted to hear - 
^ ---■.-• d certainly valu.. ° : •/ 
"■ " 'T-.-ou have concerning 'uflio 
tnoughx-s jr oa . r _., ->.+ use ^ our 

• ^"r 6 ^Jldxtorcolu.n. 

Letters x,o »ne ^ iUL 



Cordially^ 



c A.cTSpSctQrsky 7 

Editorial Director 
PLAYBOY 
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discussion THZ PLAifBO\ PANEL* 

CRISIS IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 

a timely debate on civil authoritarianism and its infringement on the .constitutional rights of the individual 



PANELISTS 
MELVIN M. BELLI gained international no- 
toriety two years ago tins month when 
he publicly denounced the Dallas death 
Ncntencc for his client Jack Ruby, mur- 
derer of Lee Haney Oswald, as "the 
shotgun justice of a kangaroo court." 
Hut Helli had already been one of the 
most flamboyant, contentious and able 
ornaments of the American bar for 
many years. An embattled defender of 
individual rights in hundreds of crimi- 
nal cases and personal-injury suits — for 
which lur pioneered six-figure awards — he 
is a champion of the underdog and an 
avowed enemy of what he calls "the 
fascist it cop mentality." Author of many 
standard texts on trial law, a frequent 
lecturer on courtroom procedure, a pop- 
ular and outspoken guest on TV dis- 
cussion shows and a contributor of 
polemical opinion pieces to various na- 
tional magazines, he has also been the 
subject ol a controversial Playboy Inter* 
view (June 1965). 

FRED COOK is the author of U books and 
hundreds of magazine articles, many of 
them trenchant exposes of scandals and 
miscarriages of justice in the fields of 

law enforcement and civil liberties 

labors that have earned him admirers 
and enemies in equal measure. Winner 
of the 1961 Sidney Hillman Award and 
three-time winner of .the New York 
Newspaper Guilds Page .One Award for 
lus journalistic public service, he made 
die best seller lists in 1964 with The Hi! 
Nohody Know*, a hard hilling documen- 
tary eye opener that punctured the pop- 
nlar myth of FBI expertise in spy chasing 
and crime detection, and deplored both 
Hie autocratic power and the right-wing 
political philosophy ol its hitherto sacro- 
sanct director, J. Kdgar Hoovur. 
FRED E. INBAU is regarded as the nation's 
foremost expert on police interrogation. 
A onetime practicing attorney and 
former director of the Chicago l>olice 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, 
be is cUVrently a professor of law at 
Northwestern University and editor-in- 
chief of the school's Journal of Crim- 
inal Law, Crim in ology a nd Police 
!>c,ence. Widely respected in police cir- 
a f° r hls mill, y authoritative articles 
and books on scientific and psychological 
.methods of questioning criminal suspects, 
«e is best known for his co-authorship of 



GEORGE N. IEIGHTON, judge of the Circuit 
Court, Criminal Division, of Cook 
County (Chicago), Illinois, since 1964, 
lias a long history of winning and making 
controversial decisions. In addition to nu- 
merous civil rights victories as a defense 
attorney in Southern courts, Lcighton 
won freedom in 1952 for an Illinois con- 
vict after 17 years of imprisonment for a 
crime he didn't commit and. in a widely 
publicized eleventh-hour rescue, saved a 
condemned convict from execution in 
1963. Even more celebrated was his un- 
precedented exoneration last year of two 
Puerto Rican boys charged with attack- 
ing two off-duty Chicago policemen with 
broken beer bottles and putting one of 
them in the hospital with multiple 
slashes on the face. His decision was based 
on evidence that the boys acted in self- 
defense when one of the policemen used 
excessive force in making an improper 
arrest— against which the citizen has a 
right to defend himself. , /."S^i .■•■■* ; 
JOSEPH D. IOHMAN, dean ot the School 
of Criminology on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California, brings to 
the academic world a wealth of practical 
experience in law enforcement: as the 
former chairman of the Parole and Par- 
don Board of Illinois, onetime sheriff of 
Cook County. Illinois, and founder of 
the Southern Police Institute in Louis- 
ville. Kentucky. He is also a member of 
the Prcsjcleiii's Committee xm "Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, and a 
consultant to police departments in Chi- 
cago, Denver, Louisville, St. Paul, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 
JOHN PEMBERTON, JR., is the national 
executive director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the most militant pri- 
vate agency dedicated to the protection 
of individual rights against encroach- 
ment by authoritarian power. Among its 
many legal battles on behalf of minority 
groups and unpopular causes, the ACLU 
has even fought for the right of arch- 
reactionary right-wing groups to en- 
joy the constitutional privilege of free 
assembly at meetings where the ACLU 
itself has been condemned as a branch 
of the Communist Party — which it em- 
phatically isn't, though it has often 
fought just as hard to safeguard the same 
right for American Reds. Pcinbcrton is 
accustomed to contumely from every 




uku.i: Ptephole snr-ecillanec is utterly 
and completely ahhorent. totally i lt ]. 
permissible. It's far more immoral than 
the immoralities it seeks to eliminate. 




rlstin: No police are going to stop and 
frisk well-dressed bankers on Wall Street, 
but they don't hesitate to stop well- 
dressed Negro businessmen in Harlem. 




ti'rnkr: It's a known fact that traffic 
cops work on a quota system of arrests, 
expressed or implied. . 'it's not so well 
known, hut so do criminal investigators. 




imial: M> urgently nerd leridntinn <„-, 
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pkmberton: The polygraph violates a 
person's right not to testify against him- 
self. He is coerced by the threat of pre- 
sumed guilt if he refuses to submit. 




leiciiton: We're told crime has increased 
"five times faster than the population." 
I suspect that such statistics are issued to 
terrorize rather than inform the public. 
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i.oiiman: Once a man has be m cn informed 
of his rights to counsel and to remain 
silent, the police should be permitted to 
interrogate him exactly as they wish. 





BAYARD RUSTIN, exetnthe director of i\ 
A- Philip Randolph Institute, an activist 
civil rights organization, has been air 
articulate, versatile fighter for racial 
equality ever since he was youth organ- 
izer of the 1941 Negro March on Wash- 
ington and- first field secretary of the 
then newly organized Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality. In the course of an ener- 
getic and checkered career, he lias spent 
28 months in a Federal penitentiary as a 
conscientious objector, led sit-ins at the 
British Embassy in Washington as chair- 
man of the Free India Committee, 
served 30 days in a chain gang for lead- 
ing a Freedom Ride through North Caro- 
lina, and helped Dr. Martin Luther 
King organize the historic Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus boycott. In 1903 he was 
deputy director of the second March on 
Washington, and the following year he 
engineered the New York City school 
boycott. "His whole life," in the words 
of one reporter, "has been spent in a 
confrontation with police power." 
WILLIAM-TURNER, a former FBI agent and 
wire-tap expert, first came to public no- 
tice five years ago when he wrote to Sen- 
ate and House committees— while still 
employed by the Bureau— demanding an 
investigation of FBI disciplinary meas- 
ures. Immediately dismissed, he took to 
the air on both coasts to broadcast 
stinging criticisms of FBI policies and in- 
vestigative methods. Since then, he has 
become a writer on modern police-science 
techniques for the legal and criminol- 
ogy press, consulting editor for Police 
Science Library, and a free-lance con- 
tributor of general articles to major 
national magazines — specializing, natu- 
rally enough, in investigative reportage. 
He is also writing a book, In Light and 
Shadow, about the boom in scientific 
crime-detection methods and their possi- 
ble threats to civil liberties. 
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PLAYBOY: Amid a mounting chorus of 
ominous warnings by law-enforcement 
agencies of a rampaging upsurge in crime 
— at a rate five times faster than the na- 
tional population growth, according to 
the FBI — the issue of "violence in the 
streets" has become both a tabloid catch 
phrase and a political football. Ignoring 
unequivocal statements by equally re- 
sponsible authorities that the number of 
violent crimes, far from increasing, has 
actually been cut in half during the past 
30 years, many pundits, prosecutors and 
police officials have found a convenient 
scapegoat in "bleeding-heart" judges — 
ring-led by the "liberals" on die U. S. 
Supreme Court — whose legal and hu- 
manitarian concern for the constitutional 
rights of the individual has resulted in 
a series of recent decisions decried by 
J. Edgar Hoover, among others, as a 
■udicinl r:ir»w:imi to "rrnhWn /-.;**>.'. *-*l.-'» 



witnessed in my years of law enforce- 
ment — an overzealous pity for the crim- 
inal and an equivalent disregard for his 
victim." 

Foremost among the historic Supreme 
Court decisions deplored by Hoover — 
and hailed by civil libertarians— are the 
Mapp, the McNabb-Mallory, the Gideon 
and the Escobedo cases, as they are 
popularly known. Briefly stated, the 
Mapp decision outlawed any use in state 
courts of evidence obtained by illegal 
house search without a warrant, in the 
Gideon case, the Court ruled that any. 
one accused of a serious offense, if un- 
able to afford a lawyer, has a right to 
court-appointed counsel. The McNabb 
and Mallory decisions disallowed the use 
of confessions in Federal trials whenever 
Federal officers fail to bring the suspect 
before a magistrate "without unnecessary 
delay" so that he can have a preliminary 
hearing upon the accusation made 
against him. And in the widely reported 
case of Escobedo vs. Illinois, the Court 
voided a Chicago laborer's murder con- 
fession because police had refused to let 
him see his attorney before his interro- 
gation, even though the lawyer was in the 
station house at the time. 

Angry prosecutors have protested that 
almost nine out of ten convictions are 
based on a plea of guilty or some other 
form of confession. Disallowing confes- 
sions, they argue, will fatally shackle law- 
enforcement officers and remove the last 
restraints on a runaway crime wave. At 
loggerheads with this view are those who 
point to such cases as that of George 
Whitmore, Jr., a Negro trucker's helper, 
convicted and jailed in New York Citv 
in 1964 for the murder of two girls on 
di^ strength of a six-page confession, 
who was later proved innocent when 
investigative work turned up the real 
murderer and proved Wluwnuie's eiai*. 
orately detailed confession to be false: 
and that of the knife murderer of Kitty 
Genovese. who carried out his crime 
under the eyes of 38 witnesses in Kew 
Gardens. Long Island; he later em- 
barrassed police by confessing another 
murder to which they already held a con- 
fession from another man. Pondering 
how these hilse confessions were extracted 
in the first place, the public has not been 
reassured by declarations such as the one 
made last year to a Harper's magazine re- 
porter by former New York Citv deputy 
police commissioner Richard Doughei tv; 
"It is hardly news that suspects of serious 
crimes often get 'worked over' in the 
back rooms of station houses." 

Who is right — the policeman who 
warns that we will soon be living under 
a rampant reign of criminal terror un- 
less his hands are untied, or the zealous 
civil libertarian who declares that the 
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>* cllect. | Kim it am\ questioning, an* c 
q Mliution is becoming -intolerable. _.i a 
recent case in Washington, I). C, for 
B example, both tlic District police and the 
>* I HI were checking on :i bank robbery. 
£ They got a hot tip on a .suspect and m- 
^ formation good enough to justify issuing 
a warrant for his arrest. After his arrest, 
* on the way to the police station, the 
arresting officers stopped under a street 
light and questioned the suspect for a few 
minutes. He told them freely that he had 
committed the robbery, even told them 
where to find the gun and loot. They 
went there and found that he was telling 
the truth. But the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, acting in ac- 
cordance wiili the McNabb-Mallory rule, 
held that the confession and the gun 
and the money could not be used as evi- 
dence against the bank robber because 
of the delay of mere minutes in getting 
him before a Federal magistrate. Com- 
mon sense says the McNabb-Mallory rul- 
ing cripples law enforcement, and this is 
one factor that accounts for the increase 

in crime in the District of Columbia 

and elsewhere. 

LEIGHTON: Fred, yon cite the increase of 
crime in Washington since the McNabb- 
M.illory decision ns though one flowed 
from the other, but you haven't shown 
any cause-and-effect relationship between 
these two facts. Since I've been sitting on 
the bench of the criminal division of the 
Cook County Circuit Court, I have dis- 
posed of 13.5 cases, but in not a single 
one has the right to interrogate suspects 
been important to the prosecution of 
. the case. In any event, these decisions 
are now the law of the land, and the 
police have no choice but to obey. 
INBAU-. That's the very fact I'm lament- 
ing. 

PLAYBOY: Would you favor passing lcgis- 
■ --"-?" * P grant the* police broader inter- 
rogational powcrs'than the courts now 
permit? 

INBAU: Indeed I would. We urgently need 
legislation permitting police a reasonable 
opportunity to interrogate criminal sus- 
pects before arraignment— and without 
a lawyer present; for his attorney, as 
I said before, is going to tell him to keep 
his mouth shut. 

LEIGHTON: But he has a perfect right to 
keep his mouth shut, lawyer or no law- 
yer. The only purpose there could be in 
keeping him from seeing his lawyer at 
that point is to keep him from knowing 
and- exercising his constitutional right to 
keep his mouth shut. The major point 
behind these criticisms of the McNabb- 
Mallory. Gideon and Escobedo decisions 
is that the pro-police people don't want 
any laws of any kind to govern the con- 
duct of the police. Do you deny that a 
suspect has a right to remain silent, 
lawyer or no lawyer? 
ir,n a j i r« ,.i ./.. ♦,„ ..,, . .,. : - ,,. , r , .-../j 
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tiou begins— but by the police, not at 
attorney. 

LOHMAN: As a former police officer, I 
must agree thai many cases warrant brief 
questioning before bringing the suspect 
10 a magistrate. Once a man has been 
informed of his rights to counsel and to 
remain silent, the police should be per- 
mitted to interrogate him exactly as they 
wish. So long as the suspect knows, of his 
right to remain silent, it's senseless to 
forbid his being interrogated. 
INBAU: Let me give you an example of 
the atrocious damage that results from a 
strict application of these rules against 
police interrogation without the pres- 
ence of an attorney. In New York several 
years ago a doctor was murdered and 
his wife was almost killed by a man who 
was burglarizing their house. .She was 
taken to a hospital. In the doctor's 
house, police found a discarded bloody 
shirt. One of the doctor's white jackets 
was missing. Police also found a set of 
keys on the floor. By checking the laun- 
dry marks in the shirt, police tracked 
clown a suspect. He had the doctor's 
jacket. The keys found at the scene 
fitted the suspect's locker. When he was 
taken to court and charged with the 
murder, he was carefully informed of his 
right to counsel and asked if he had a 
lawyer or wanted die court to appoint 
one. He asked for time to think it over. 
The judge gave him a day. Right after 
that court session, the police took the 
defendant to the hospital, where the 
doctor's wife identified him as the killer. 
He was later tried and convicted, but 
the Federal Court of Appeals ruled that 
the state had to try the man again, be- 
cause the police had violated his rights 
by taking him to the hospital when he 
didn't have a lawyer to advise him. That 
kind of excessive judicial nicety is dan- 
gerous nonsense. .^ 
PEMBERTON: You seem to regard the civil 
liberties grained by the Bill of Rights as 
nit- pi eking technicalities. Well, they ex- 
ist to protect our concept of what is de- 
cent in a civilized society. On one hand, 
the government represents a tremendous 
power with immense resources to investi- 
gate and prosecute. The individual, even 
the wealthiest and most powerful indi- 
vidual, has no comparable financial or 
other resources, and the indigent suspect 
has so little comparable power as to call 
it nonexistent. It is unseemly that such 
a powerful government should rely on 
an individuals own words' to justify 
what the government has already done 
— that is ; take him into" custody and 
deprive him of his liberty. Let that im- 
mense power find probable cause for 
arrest before, the suspect is picked up. 
not after. It violates our sense of decency 
for a powerful government to send its 
agents out on a dragnet sweep of a com- 



iiomlis. The accused — especially the in 
uocent and, hence, presumably inexperi- 
enced accused— are at a disadvantage in 
a contest with the police and prosecutor. 
Without the help of an attorney learned 
in law and sophisticated in the ways of 
police tactics, the innocent suspect can 
be tricked into convicting himself with 
words from his own mouth. 
RUSTIN; Let me tell you something about 
that cop mentality. In Harlem at least, 
police officers are judged in part by their 
record of arrests and percentage of con- 
victions. For that reason, many juve- 
niles, unprotected by the constitutional 
safeguards that adults enjoy in normal 
courts, are often persuaded by police to 
plead guilty to a lesser offense than the 
arresting charge c\en though they're 
completely innocent of any wrongdoing. 
Because these youngsters don't know 
their rights, they're tricked into building 
up the police record of arrests and 
convictions. 

TURNER: Mr. Rustin's experience in Har 
Icm is not unique. 'Virtually all law- 
enforcement agencies feather their nests 
with statistics. It's a known fact that 
traffic officers work on a quota system 
of arrests, expressed or implied. It's noi 
as well known, but so do criminal in- 
vestigators. 

PLAYBOY: Do the rest of you gentlemen 
agree with Mr. Rustin's contention that 
juvenile-court procedures deprive teen- 
agers of constitutional safeguards en- 
joyed by adults? 

PEMBERTON: It's a very real problem. The 
American Civil Liberties Union is cur- 
rcnily imestigating the case of a juve- 
nile in Pennsylvania who was jailed on 
hearsay evidence without an attorucv 
and without being told what the charges 
against him were. 

LOHMAN: Many agencies are studying 
. yoiuJj j:ouxts__Jto introduce reforms to en- 
sure that juveniles will enjoy the same 
safeguards as adults. But I would not go 
so far as to suggest, as some have, that 
juvenile courts be replaced by adult 
conns. A few adult courts, in fact, arc 
adopting some juvenile-court procedures. 
The juvenile court has shown us that 
wrongdoing is not always willful. W'c 
don't want to deprive youthful offenders 
of their civil liberties, but we must con- 
tinue to treat the problem of criminal 
responsibility of the very young as quite 
different from the responsibility of the 
mature. Indeed, we should emphasize the 
difference even more than we do now. 
PLAYBOY: Do you agree with those who 
feel that socially and economically un- 
derprivileged adult defendants arc de- 
nied their constitutional rights to an 
even greater degree than juveniles? 
LOHMAN: It is precisely to protect the lib- 
ertics of the weak and the indigent that 
these new court decisions arc be in." 
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wrong— in the view of most infornit 
and reasonable observers. In the hope ol 
assessing the validity of these polar views, 
and thus of arriving at a more realistic 
appraisal of the problem, im.avbov has 
convened this panel of well-known au- 
thorities on law enforcement — represent- 
ing ever)' shade of opinion — for a 
discussion of the issues involved. Gentle- 
men; let's begin by asking whether you 
feel that the controversial Supreme Court 
decisions we've cited protect the rights 
of the individual or "coddle the crim- 
inal." as the police allege. 
INBAU: In my opinion, these decisions 
have had a crippling effect on law 
enforcement. Because of the McNabb- 
Mallory and Escobcdo rulings, police are, 
for all practical purposes, prevented 
from interrogating suspects in private. 
It's usually useless to interrogate a sus- 
pect with his attorney present; any law- 
yer worth his salt is going to tell his 
client to shut his mouth and keep it 
shut. Sonic judges are unrealistic; they 
don't realize that most crimes arc solved 
not by fancy detective work from clues 
left behind by the criminal, but rather 
by skillful interrogation behind closed 
doors. 

TURNER: I think it's often the police de- 
partments, not the judges, who are un- 
realistic. Once they get a confession, 
they think they have a case all locked 
up, and this leads to sloppy corrobora- 
tive detective work. Then, when thev go 
to co-iit and have their case shot full of 
holes, they wail that the court is coddling 
the criminal. 

BELLI; If nny D. A.s and police chiefs are 
reading this. I'd like to straighten them 
out on a couple of basic misapprehen- 
sions before we go any further. First 
of all. if we're coddling anyone, we're 
coddling the accused, not the criminal. 
-SecmKH^'jcoddling'' is hardly the word 
to describe the court's and the counsel's 
cflort to guarantee the inalienable rights 
outlined in our Constitution to every 
citizen. 

PEMBERTON: I agree. The Snprcinc 
(.ourtjs devotion to our basic constitu- 
tional rights isn't pampering criminals: 
us simply being true to ourselves iiiid 
<au democratic heritage. 
LEIGHTON: 1 agree. But if I may return to 
Professor lnbau's implication that re- 
strictions on interrogation are leading to 
an increase in crime. 1 do not know of a 
single statistical proof that these recent 
decisions have hampered police. Professor 
-Tnbau says that interrogation is an indis- 
pensable part of police work, but I am 
told that FBI police-academy instructors 
eniph;,,si zc j ust liic 0| , IJ0Sl - lc vicu , Thcy 
>»sist that any intelligent investigator 
*»» usually reconstruct the crime by 
dues found at the scene. Even when 
ihcre arc few dues, however, dicrc's no 



had several burglaries totaling SI 50,000 
worth of diamond-cutting tools. A bril- 
liant police official advertised in all the 
papers: "Wanted: diamond. cutting tools. 
Buyer will pay top priic." Who should 
show up wiUi a greedy grin but the 
burglar's fence; 

INBAU; Genu inly there is an occasional 
opportunity for that kind of pojicc 
work. But rcalhy is usually different. 
Take the hypothetical case of a woman 
raped in a dark alley. All she can report 
is that her assailant was a white man 
around 5 feet, 8 inches tall, wearing a 
blue shirt and dark trousers. The victim 
was struck on the head and bled profuse- 
ly. Now. suppose a gas-station attendant 
reports that a certain white man about 
5 feet, 9 inches tall, wearing a blue shirt, 
borrowed a key to the men's room that 
same night to wash what appeared to be 
blood from his hands. Of course, that 
doesn't mean that this particular man 
committed the crime. No sensible judge 
or jury would convict on such feeble 
evidence, and the police would not want 
them to; but the only way to find out if 
this fellow is guilty — or innocent, for 
that matter — is to question him. This is 
the way most crimes are solved. But I 
want it clearly understood that the police 
should not be permitted any rough stuff, 
or to use any interrogation tactics or 
techniques that are apt to make an in- 
nocent man confess. 

LEIGHTON: Now we're getting to the heart 
of the matter: Just what is "rough stuff"? 
Police coercion need not be physical; 
psychological coercion can be just as 
punishing and persuasive. 
BELLI: And reprehensible. Perhaps the 
rubber hose is not so standard a piece of 
police equipment as it once was, but 
today there arc far more sophisticated 
n,et hg<£s ° f torture in daily use. iV^e all 
concede that a man must not be forced 
by rack, wheel or thumbscrew to confess 
a guilt that isn't true. But I sec little 
difference between whipping a man and 
brainwashing him. or scaring him half 
to death. A dishonest interrogator, for 
example, can isolate a suspect who is 
ignorant of his rights and unprotected by 
an attorney, and murmur sympathetically 
to him. "Too -bad you can't be home 
taking care of your family. We think your 
wife is going to be all right, but she's 
coughing pretty bad. Of course, the doc- 
tor is doing all he can. but she's calling 
for you. Now, if you'll just tell us all 
about it, you can be out on bail in an 
hour to take care of her." Well, that poor 
fellow will say just about anything to get 
out and look after his wife. 
COOK: Another equally effective and in- 
sidious technique is to subject the sus- 
pect to hours and hours of questioning 
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d. That lastbrtir-j who was so rough 
on you is a real" heel, and I heartily dis- 
approve of his methods. But you and I 
arc friends. We can do business. Have a 
cigarette and tell me all about it." Essen- 
tially, that's the technique the Chinese 
Reds used in Korea to brainwash prison- 
ers. Today it's a standard technique ol 
virtually all American investigative 
agencies. Professor lnbau's own textbook 
on interrogative techniques recommends 
this very use of alternate interrogators 
with different personalities and ap- 
proaches. Finally, a suspect gets tired: 
he's half-dead for lack of sleep: his brain 
'and will are numbed from grappling 
with his emotional reaction to the two 
different personalities, and he'll say anv- 
thing the police want him to say. During 
the hours of questioning, the police have 
drummed into him all the details he 
needs to make an elaborate confession as 
though from his firsthand knowledge as 
the guilty man. They have repeatedly 
asked, for instance. "Weren't you at First 
Aycnuc and Sixth .Street at 3:30 a.m. 
with a switchblade in your pocket?" That 
makes it easy for him to confess having 
been exactly where the police want him 
at the time they want him there. 
PLAYBOY: Arc you saying diat the police 
deliberately feed suspects these details in 
order to extort false confessions? 
COOK: Not deliberately, no. But there is 
a very peculiar cop ps\chology. When a 
cop arrests a suspect, he feels he's solved 
the case: To be arrested is io be guiltv. 
It's a sincere feeling for the cop, an in- 
evitable development of his way of life. 
All of us would suffer from the same prej- 
udice if we were doing his difficult job. 
He's carried away by his theory of how 
the crime was committed, by his own 
brilliance in solving it. and he's certain 
tI,e . n !y„^cmaining problem ^j> io 
squeeze the Iruth out of it he* guy he's 
already chosen as the guilty man. 
LEIGHTON: I think you may be a bit guiltv 
yourself — of oversimplification. You're 
quite right, though, when you say that the 
lough.guy-nice-guy system has become a 
standard jxilicc interrogation procedure 
— almost as common :is the deplorable 
practice ol' n in emitting interrogation 
over inordinately prolonged periods. l*if- 
teen, even thirty hours of nonstop ques- 
tioning is by no means unheard of. 
INBAU: Be that as it may. I ihink that the 
limits of interrogation should remain 
elastic. Cases differ. Suppose a suspect 
says he was with Joe so-and-so at the 
time of the crime. The police should be 
allowed to hold him till they can track 
down and question Joe and check the 
alibi. That may take an hour, four hours, 
who knows? If Joe. a responsible citizen, 
says the suspect was indeed with him. the 
police turn the suspect loose. If Joe says 
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We make one for Gemini- 
now we offer 9 for you 
...tape recorders from , 
RCA Victor (from*49 95 *) 
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Nine to choose from— and every one is Solid State. Not a tube in the lot. 
And they all have the Space Age reliability of RCA Solid Copper Circuits that 
won't come loose, won't short circuit, won't go haywire. 

Choose a snap-in cartridge model that loads in seconds. Or a reel-to-reel 
model. The Tiros I at upper left is battery operated. Take it anywhere. Or, 
with adapter (optional), plug it into any 120-volt AC outlet. The Score I, 
above, is a deluxe 4-track reel-to-reel model with 6" oval speaker, tone 
control, tape usage digital counter and VU meter. See them and J&w 
seven more-at your RCA Victor dealer's— soon. ^;£ 

•For the Tiros t 4 prices optional with dealer 



RCA Solid Copper Circuits are the 
circuits of the Space Age . . . they re- 
place old-fashioned handwiring for 
better performance, greater depend- 
ability, fewer service headaches. 




e community has changed. Pp to now. 
».iic police have acted toward submerged 
sections of the population without the 
same restraint that they've shown toward 
the more articulate and advantaged citi- 
zens who have long held power — and en- 
joyed the benefits of counsel as a matter 
of course. But now the depressed popu- 
lations have a voice and leadership. 
They believe in themselves and are act- 
ing collectively — and effectively — through 
organizations representing them. 
BELLI: We're just damned lucky that we 
live in a country where the Supreme 
Court protects the stumblebuin sleeping 
under the railroad bridge as zealously as 
it does the president of the railroad 
sleeping in his private car. In the Gideon 
case, for instance, the Court weighed the 
appeal of an insignificant unknown con- 
vict as carefully as they would a brief 
from the president of U. S. Steel. As soon 
as the Supreme Court forgets the rights 
of the least of us. the rest of us are going 
to be taken over by the "righteous" who 
can't wait to ride- roughshod over the 
Constitution, When he was Attorney 
General, Bobby Kennedy was quoted as 
saying. "We can and must see to it that 
America does not unjustly punish the 
man who is already serving a life sentence 
of poverty." 

RUSTIN: We can and must — but we don't 
and haven't. We continue to maintain a 
plethora of statutes meant only to harass 
the poor and the weak. Vagrancy laws, 
for instance, are the most oppressive 
type of class legislation. They exact pun- 
ishment for the so-called crime of being 
poor and unemployed. Making a ciiine 
out of the state of being jobless in a 
society steadily wiping out jobs through 
automation is simply not worthy of a 
civilized people. 

PEMBERTON: Vagrancy laws, essentially, 
-area-vievice used b\ local authorities ;o 
keep what they call "undesirables" out 
of the community by harassing them, ar- 
resting them repeatedly till they leave 
and haunt some other city. A poor 
drunk will be ridden mercilessly by po- 
lice just for being drunk, but a rich 
drunk can sop it up by the gallon for 
years and never feel the law's weight. 
RUSTIN.- All too true. Bui that isn't the 
worst of it. Perhaps the most notorious 
inequity of all in modem law enforce- 
ment is the bail-bond system, which pe- 
nalizes the poor for being poor. If a poor 
man cannot dig up bail, he must stay in 
jail for months awaiting trial — just as 
though he had already been proven 
guilty. Nobody gives him back those 
months of imprisonment, nor is he recom- 
pensed in any way if he is eventually 
found innocent. The rich offender, mean- 
while, can walk the streets freely because 
he has die money to spring himself. In- 
stead of rennirin** fiivmrinl l»nn*l mnrtt 
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PEMBERTON; We arc rapidly ncaring 
lime when old-fashioned bail will be* 
abolished. The Vera Foundation in New 
York recently carried on a three-year 
Manhattan Bail Project experiment dur- 
ing which 3505 accused were released on 
ilicir.. own recognizance after recom- 
mendation by the Foundation staff. 
Only 1.6 percent willfully failed to ap- 
pear in court; during the same period, 
three percent of those out on financial 
bail bond failed to appear. It's also note- 
worthy, and a bit sobering, to reflect 
that 59 percent of those held in jail till 
trial were convicted, but only ten per- 
cent of those who had been out on baiJ. 
This, it seems to me, may indicate that 
freedom of the accused before tri:il is an 
important factor in preparing a defense 
and escaping improper punishment. 
BELLI*. Another excellent reason to do 
away with the bail bond — if one is 
needed— is the simple fact that it's a 
dirty, vicious racket. Too often the bail- 
bond broker gets his cut. of the criminal 
lawyer's fee, acting as a lawyer's agent 
and steering business to the highest bid- 
der. It's a completely illegal racket, but 
it exists in every major city in the 
United States. 

PLAYBOY*. That brings up another aspect 
of legal injustice to the poor. What hap- 
pens to the accused who can't afford a 
lawyer's fee. cither? The Gideon deci- 
sion requires that each accused, no mat- 
Ict how poor, has the right to counsel. 
How do yon think it should be provided? 
BELLI; I favor the paid public defender, 
like those of Oakland and Los Angeles 
i" California. The Los Angeles public 
defender has a large staff with many in- 
vestigators and, what's more important, 
all of them are sincerely dedicated to 
defending the poor. When I visited 
Russia, the people there were shocked 
to learn from me,tlialJa.m«st parts of- 
the United States the government pays 
not only for the prosecution but also for 
t lie defense. 

RUSTIN*. Rut to have the state pay both 
the prosecutor and the defender gives 
i he state still more power than i\ already 
wields in court. Inevitably, the defender 
will become friendly with the prosecutor 
because his salary comes from the same 
treasury. It's only human nature for him 
to become, perhaps unconsciously, more 
on the side of the state ih.ui of his indi- 
f^nt clients. No, the defense of the in- 
•liRtut should be the function of private 
policies such as the Legal Aid Society, 
the bar associations, civil rights groups 
■•»td volunteer panels of public-spirited 
attorneys. 

PEMBERTON; Though ours is not a legal-aid 
society, the ACLU is one of those private 
agencies Mr. Rustin just described. 
He ve studied this knoitv problem with- 
<>»t reaching ;.„ v dcar (u „ c i lLs j n. but 



societies like ours, pah! public defenders 
— whatever system or mixture of systems 
each district feels is most effective in its 
own area. But whatever system is used, 
the government should foot the bill for 
the truly indigent. Most of our expe- 
rience with the public-defender system 
has been good, by die way, despite ihc 
reasonable-sounding objections Mr. Jus- 
tin has raised. 

PLAYBOY: For several years, Mr. Pembcr- 
ton and the ACLU have been in the 
forefront of a campaign by various civil 
liberties groups to overturn local "stop- 
and-frisk" statutes that permit the police 
in some cities to accost any citizen "on 
reasonable suspicion," search him pub- 
licly and force him to explain his pres- 
ence and his plans. The principal avowed 
purpose of the search is to protect the 
police from attack with concealed weap- 
ons and to prevent thieves and dope 
pushers from "dumping" stolen goods or 
narcotics before apprehension. Do yon 
think this law serves its purpose, gentle- 
men — and that the stated end justifies 
the means? 

PEMBERTON: The answer to both questions 
is an emphatic no. The policeman's right 
to force us to explain our presence on 
his beat is a gross violation of our right 
to remain silent — and to mind our own 
business. And the stop-and-frisk law gives 
the police the right to detain anyone 
they feci intuitively is about to commit 
a crime. How can you have probable 
cause to believe a person guilty of a 
crime that hasn't been committed yet? 
INBAU; Hold on a minute. This stop-and- 
frisk law doesn't permit a policeman to 
stop just any citizen on a whim. He can 
stop and frisk only when there has been 
a crime committed in the neighborhood 
and the person stopped fits the descrip- 
tion of the c riminal, or when he finds 
persons loitering in a dark alley where 
they have no business at three in the 
morning. This is what the law means by 
"reasonable suspicion", that a person has 
committed a crime or is about to com- 
mit a crime. A policeman can't search for 
papers or flip through personal effects: 
he can search only for weapons. Should 
he search a wallet and find a stolen bond, 
for instance, that bond would not be ad- 
missible as cvi'dencc. because he would 
have exceeded the search authority given 
him by this statute. 

RUSTIN*. Whatever its provisions or its 
purpose, this law is a nefarious example 
of class legislation, for its effect is to per- 
mit harassment of the poor. -No police 
arc going to stop and frisk well-dressed 
bankers on Wall Street— but they don't 
hesitate to stop well-dressed Negro busi- 
nessmen in Harlem and go through their 
attache cases. That kind of brusque 
"olir" action i< ~ SC rvvi for the poor 
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used tli is power to embarrass or haras* 

the innocent— of whatever race there 

would be such an outcry that the law 
would be repealed. Yet in the rase of 
People vs. Rivera just last year, the New- 
York Court of Appeals upheld the va- 
lidity of the stop-and-frisk statute with 
only one dissent, and the U.S. Supreme 
Court has refused to review that decision. 
This combination of court rulings puts 
the stop-and-frisk law on very solid 
ground. 

BELLI: I wouldn't say that. The stop-and- 
frisk law is clearly unconstitutional, in 
my opinion, and I predict that it will be 
struck down when next it's tested by the 
Supreme Court. 

PLAYBOY: Another police-backed local 
statute that's come under fire from the 
ACLU and other civil liberties groups 
is the so-called "noknock-and-enter" law, 
which empowers law-enforcement officers 
—again, on "reasonable suspicion"— to 
burst into and search a suspect's home or 
place of business without either knocking 
or announcing themselves as policemen. 
Do you feel that this law is unconstitu- 
tional, too, Mr. Belli? 
BELLI: Absolutely. And I predict exactly 
the same fate for it. 

PEMBERTON.- Both of these laws danger- 
ously weaken the harrier between us and 
unlimited, arbitrary authority. They 
practically beg for unscrupulous police- 
men to abuse their power and— Profes- 
sor Inban's reassurances notwithstanding 
—to harass citizens they don't happen 
to like. We abandoned a historic safe- 
guard of our liberties when we accepted 
those laws. 

INBAU: Remember that the police are em- 
powered to stop and frisk or to break in 
only after going through the full pro- 
cedure of establishing probable cause, 
and in the case of the no-knock-and- 
enter law, of obtaining a search warrant 
as well. Thus the innocent public is 
protected from brusque, unwarranted 
intrusion by the police. As for the stop- 
and-frisk law. don't you think, in all 
fairness, that a policeman should have 
ihe right to search for dangerous weapons 
before exposing himself to possible crim- 
inal attack?. 

PEMBERTON: That argument is just as 
specious as the one given for the passage 
of the no-knock law: to permit a forcible 
unannounced entrance "where danger to 
the life or limb of the officer or another 
may result" from a properly announced 
search. But violence is far more likely to 
occur when police kick down a door with- 
out announcing themselves. In fact, kick- 
ing a door down is pretty violent to begin 
with and invites violence in return. 
RUSTiN: Of course it does. A frightened 



criminals and might open fire on them— 
with every justification. 
TURNER: Especially in New York, where 
the newspapers specialize in hn id ac- 
counts of "crime waves," there is a 
hysteria (hat could easily prompt an in- 
nocent householder to shoot first and 
investigate later. And the police are by 
no means always innocent of this kind of 
freewheeling violence at a house arrest- 
even if they don't actually kick down a 
door. When I was still a special agent, the 
FBI got a tip from a motel owner that 
one of his guests looked like one of the 
"Ten .Most Wanted" criminals. They 
surrounded the place and banged on the 
door. When the guest cracked it open 
slightly, one of the agents shoved his cre- 
dentials forward, but it was pitch dark. 
"FBI, open up!" he barked. When the 
poor, frightened guest didn't instant] v 
fling the door open to invite this armed 
mob inside, they shot him in the face. It 
turned out later, of course, that he was 
perfectly innocent. The agents respon- 
sible were severely disciplined, but they 
didn't go to jail. This incident shows 
what kind of tragic injustice can result 
from the use of excessive force in serving 
an arrest warrant. 

COOK.- This resort to violence by the 
police is a bad sign of declining profes- 
sionalism. One of the best cops I ever 
knew was a New York detective named 
Johnny Cordes. He piled up a fantastic 
record of arrests, hut he developed the 
theory that he was a better cop if h e 
never carried a gun, and for years he prac- 
ticed his profession completely unarmed. 
He's still alive, retired with many hon- 
ors. Contrast him with the FBI agents 
who were trailing a pair of kidnapers 
in the Thirties. The local police were 
cooperating and knew where one of tin- 
principal suspects *.-Ks.4i;4f:ig out, btit-<~ 
they wanted to catch the other one, too. 
when he visited his pal. The FBI had 
been advised that the police were staked 
out watching the hide-out. but they got 
impatient and at midnight Hoover him- 
self led a fiie fight. They got their man. 
all right, but not the second kidnaper: 
ihe local police found out later that he 
had indeed come to pay a visit that night 
—and \ym\ watched the whole .battle" as 
part of the crowd. The cop who depends 
on muscle and gunplay is always inferior 
to the one who relies on brains. 
BELLI: Too many policemen are nothiit" 
more than overgrown kids still playing 
cops and robbers — only for keeps. But 
there's too damned much gunplav 
around on both sides of the badge. 
Everybody's playing with guns as though 
they were toys. We don't have bears 
prowling the streets anymore: there are 
no Indians climbing through the win- 
dows. The so-called constitutional ri^hi 



that cities with strong laws controllii 
firearms have much lower homicide rates 
than cities with unrestricted sale of guns. 
In New York City, where ownership of 
firearms has long been supervised, the 
murder rate is 3.8 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation*, .substantially lower than the 
national average of 4.5 and about one 
third, of Alabama's 10.2. New York City 
also h;is the lowest robbery rate of the 
nation's nine largest cities. These figures 
offer a pretty sound argument for die 
control of firearms. And just by the way, 
these figures also argue that there is a 
bit of hysteria behind the current tend* 
enev to call New York City's streets a 
jungle of violent crime. 
IEIGHTON: I agree that contemporary 
crime statistics produce hysteria rather 
than thoughtful consideration of the 
factors that contribute to the incidence 
of crime. For example, we are told that 
crime has increased "five times faster 
than the population." From a definitive 
point of view, is this a statement that 
enlightens us? 1 sometimes suspect that 
such crime statistics are issued to terrorize 
people rather than to inform and edu- 
cate the public. 

TURNER.* You're absolutely right. I'm sor- 
ry to say. As an FBI agent" I made ar- 
rests 1 was ashamed of just to play the 
numbers game. Conscientious cops hate 
it. but this business of amassing .statistics 
is forced down their throats. Obviously, 
justice sulfers as a result. It's an abuse 
that should be ended. I suppose the only 
way to stop it is for those who appropri- 
ate lunds for police agencies to yawn 
when a police chief— or a J. Fdgar Hoov- 
er, for that matter— tries to impress them 
with numbers. 

COOK: The FBI crime compilations are 
peculiar products of a new svstem of 
tabulating crimes. In- 1930. when the 
"FBI begair collecting crime statistics, 
only 100 police departments reported to 
the FBI: now about 8500 departments 
rcj>ort. Obviously, the sheer volume of 
crimes reported will grow explosively 
when the number of reporting. agencies 
inuvaVs tweutyfold. Added to this is 
the fart that ralls-for-scrvicc to every |xv 
hce department in the country have 
multiplied by faetois as high as ten or 
twelu* just in the last live to ten wars. I 
wouldn't be at all surprised if this so- 
billed runaway increase in crime is noth- 
ing more than a runaway increase in 
calls to the police— from a public panic- 
stricken by a crime-wave scare instigated 
by the police themselves. 
TURNER; Let me tell you about a "crime 
wave" that hit San Francisco last year 
almost overnight— without the slightest 
""crease in the crime rate. In the North 
Beach district of the city, some self-right- 
eous morality groups got together and 
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proceeded to round up all the girls; and 
for good measure, thev idled up the re- 
maining seats in the paddy wagons with 
all the drunks and roisterers in North 
Beach — wholesale lots of them. Not sur- 
prisingly, the arrest rate in San Fran- 
cisco leaped astronomically; to judge by 
the arrest figures, the city was running 
amuck. But there had been no upsurge of 
crime— merely a* small but well-directed 
ground swell of bluenoses who forced 
chickenlivered police ollicers into mak- 
ing arrests for so-called crimes that had 
never bothered them before. 
LOHMAN; There's still another factor 
that misleading!)- inflates crime statistics. 
It just so happens that the number 
of people in that age group which has 
always committed a disproportionate 
number of crimes — from 15 to 24 — is in- 
creasing far faster than the general popu- 
lation. So, naturally, there is an increase 
in crime rates: but this certainly doesn't 
imply increasing lawlessness in society as 
a whole. 

INBAU; Be all that as it may, die FBI sta- 
tistics show irrefutably that crime is 
increasing five times faster than the 
population. The Attorney General savs 
the crime rate went up 1*1 percent just 
last year, and our general population 
certainly didn't jump that much. Even 
if the adjustment of statistical methods 
were to show a less alarming proportion- 
ate increase, the police would still have 
an enormously increasing absolute num- 
ber of crimes to contend with, and they 
need all the tools we can give them. A 
murder is a murder and calls for police 
action whether it represents only one 
homicide per 1000 or per 100,000 popu- 
la t ion. 

PLAYBOY*. Let's discuss some of those tools, 
Mr. Turner, as an ex-FBI specialist in 
electronics devices^for clandestine sur- 
veillance, how do*you feel about legal 
ized wire tapping by law-enforcement 
agencies? 

TURNER: In the first place, by its very 
nature, the tap is illegal, no matter who 
does it. Technically, it falls under the 
heading of "search and seizure": it's ille- 
gal because it's impossible in advance to 
name the specific conversation to be 
"searched" or the specific in format ion to 
be "seized." as 'the Constitution requires 
in all other searches and seizures. In or- 
der to legalize it. you'd have to pass a 
constitutional amendment — and that's 
something I'd hate to see happen. 1 say 
this as one who has monitored many 
FBI wire taps during which I necessarily 
eavesdropped" on the conversations of in- 
nocent persons discussing matters not 
pertinent to the investigation, therefore 
none of my business. It's not a nice job, 
PEMBERTON: A study of wire tapping in 
New York City showed that of 3388 
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law enforcement: the resi Avill | )C be- 
tween innocent persons. But thai won't 
prevent the invasion or their privacv bv 
eavesdropping policemen. Mr. Turner's 
disclosure that lie practiced wire tapping 
as an FBI agent is a fascinating hit of 
intelligence when you consider that 
J- Edgar Hoover has called the practice 
unethical and detrimental to sound po- 
lice practice. }[ I remember correctly, he 
said. "The discredit and suspicion of the 
law-enforcing br3nch which arises from 
the occasional use of wire tapping more 
than offsets the good which is likely to 
come of it." 

TURNER: He's quite right— though it 
doesn't alter the fact that the liurcau 
uses it as a matter of course. Very little 
positive information comes across a wire 
tap, however, unless it's from an inno- 
cent and naive person, and those aren't 
the people police are after. When I was 
with the Bureau, we used the tap almost 
entirely on cases of subversive activity, 
but we rarely picked up anydiing useful. 
The same time and energy could have 
been better spent on some other tech- 
nique. The FBI doesn't really depend 
on the tap very much; the agency rarely 
has more than 100 taps going at any one 
time. 

PLAYBOY: That sounds like a lot of wire 
tapping. 

TURNER: Not when you consider that the 
New York City police have at least that 
many going at one time just within the 
city limits. But I think the argument 
over wire taps sometimes distracts from a 
more invidious practice: the planting of 
hidden microphones. A bug picks up not 
only phone conversations but eveiy- 
thing, including pillow talk. And invari- 
ably a trespass is committed to install it, 
which is not the case with wire taps. As 
you may know, the FBI publicly ac- 
knowledges ^T~nuniber of taps7t*Tias~ 
across the country at any one time. Once 
I was ordered to pull out a tap because 
one was being installed in another city; 
this would keep the books in balance. 
lint I was at the same time ordered to 
install a bug to replace the tap. The 
FBI does not announce the number of 
bugs it has going. 

PEMBERTON: And our technological revo- 
lution is spawning do/ens of new eaves- 
dropping devices every year. Sooner or 
later, inevitably, miniature television 
transmitters like the ones in Dick Tracy 
will be developed and we will have en- 
tered the era of 1984 with Big Brother's 
eye on us day and- ■ night. And don't 
diink certain police officials will hesitate 
to use it. In California they even bugged 
a bedroom shared by die speaker of the 
California Assembly and his wife. Any 
assumption that wire tapping and eaves- 
dropping has been or will be confined to 



ttle fascist at the other end a iuicv 
earful! 

COOK: Kverybody I know who is ;u all 
vulnerable assumes his phone is tapped. 
If uui \e ever opened your mouth in pro- 
test, raised your voice on a controversial 
issue, you take it for granted that your 
phone is tapped. But I don't know what 
can l>e done about it. lis alarminglv 
widespread — and becoming more so 
every day. 

PEMBERTON: I know an enterprising re- 
porter for the Chicago Sun-Tintrs who 
called on 1 1 private detectives picked at 
random from the phone directory. He 
asked each to .set up a wire tap and made 
his reasons progressively more despica- 
ble. Finally he asked a detective to hug a 
priest's confessional, rather hoping he 
would get a punch in the nose for even 
suggesting it. But the detective blandlv 
agreed. Only one man turned him down, 
and even he offered to help arrange a tap. 
The reporter ended his investigation con- 
vinced that almost e\ery one of the city's 
200-odd agencies not only could have but 
would have set up a tap on absolutely 
anyone. It's a ghastly commentary. But 
how can the government prosecute when 
it's hypocritically breaking the same law? 
PLAYBOY: How do you feci about the le- 
gality and morality of oilier invasions of 
privacy in the name of law enforcement 
— such as the mail cover, lor example, bv 
means of which policemen keep a lo" of 
all incoming and outgoing mail with the 
collaboration of postal ofliciaK? 
TURNER: The Postmaster General recently 
put a stop to that practice, I'm happy to 
say. At least he's said he has; I'm always 
a bit skeptical. I have every reason to be- 
lieve that a Federal agency put a mail 
cover on me not long ago. 1 sent two 
manuscripts to magazines in \ew York, 
and shortl y aft erward, two Federal 
agents caTTed on die editors and asked to 
see the manuscripts. They had no legal 
way of knowing such manuscripts even 
existed, much less that they had arrived 
at tfiose specific editorial offices. Un- 
doubtedly they had gotten wind of the 
fact that I was working on a couple of 
pieces about the FBI. and had correct Iv 
surmised the obvious: that they were 
not entirely sympathetic. Knowing that 
many editors could be iuiimidaied by a 
call from Federal agents, they decided to 
try it. but one of the editors balked and 
that piece was published. I don't know 
why the agents weie >.o concerned: ii was 
only a critique of the FBI for its incom- 
petence in failing to prevent the Kennedx 
assassination. 

PLAYBOY.* In addition to mail covers, 
postal inspectors have also resorted to 
spying on their own employees through 
one-way mirrors and peepholes in toilets. 
And the Walter Jenkins case revealed 
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.,- lion division. If- somebody is -beat r 

brutalized by .1 poJicciiun;, these J ja es 
nre investigated by the police them- 
selves. If he finds cause, Superintendent 
Wilson takes the matter to the state's at- 
torney's office fni prosecution. We arc 
proving in Chicago that the police can 
supervise themselves when the public de- 
mands it. 

BELLI: Well. I'm not so sure about that; 
but my fear for our civil liberties is not a 
fear of police brutality or corruption. I 
think the average cop on the beat is 
doing a hard job well. What scares mc is 
the greed for power of people like J. Ed- 
gar Hoover and the far-right extremists 
who yearn for a jx»licc state. These Su- 
preme Court decisions which they so 
abominate aren't making the policeman's 
job tougher: they're putting the bridle on 
Hitlcrian bastards who have no place in 
our democracy. If we want to preserve it. 
we need only two inviolate rules, in ad- 
dition to the writ of habeas corpus and a 
judge-and-jury system: (I) Yon don't have 
to ay anything that may be used against 
you. and (2) you're entitled to a lawyer. 
If we can preserve just those two rules, 
we will be able to preserve our de- 
mocracy. If von could get just those two 
guarantees in Russia or China, those 
countries would be so changed that vou 
couldn't tell them from the United 
States. So let us not, in God's name, lose 
those guarantees here. 
INBAU: We're not about to lose them, 
Mr Belli. But we cannot preserve law 
and order when all our concern is on 
civil liberties, for civil liberties cannot 
exist except in a stable, safe society. To 
have civil liberties without safety of life 
and property is a meaningless thing. We 
cannot abolish the police and still main- 
tain an orderly society, nor can we im- 
pose so many restrictions on them that 
they a^vpowerless to pre\ eat-eftme and 
apprehend criminals. Court decisions 
seeking to force the police to behave 
properly by releasing obviously guilty 
persons will not protect our liberties in 
the long run. The prime power police 
slfbuld have to combat crime effectively 
is the right 10 interrogate suspects pri- 
vately for a reasonable length of time 
before arraignment. Again. I emphasize 
that the suspect must not be mistreated 
and he must be informed of his right to 
remain silent. But the police must be 
allowed to question a suspect in private, 
or law enforcement as we have known it 
will, become a shambles. If police are de- 
prived of this basic right, we must brace 
ourselves for an avalanche of crime even 
greater than we suffer from today. 
COOK: I disagree completely. Regardless 
of the needs of law enforcement, we 
must preserve our liberties at all costs. 
The survival of each of us as an in- 



our liberties, we air ihat much closer tc 
disappearing into a asi, faceless police 
state, just as Mr. Belli fears, and human 
society will become indistinguishable 
from a termite colony. I concede that we 
may have more lawlessness today than in 
the past, but I don't feel that there is a 
causc-and-eflect relationship between in- 
creasing crimes and court decisions that 
protect civil liberties. No. our whole mor- 
al tone is lowcY. thanks chiefly to our frcc- 
cnterprise-rackct society, our scramble 
for personal gain. You sec evidence of 
this lax moral tone, to name just one 
example, in the widespread practice of 
robbing insurance companies by making 
excessive and fraudulent claims. When 
die little guy at the bottom of the heap 
sees those at the top taking moral short 
cuts, rigging prices contrary to the law, 
cheating on taxes, he figures it's only 
smart for him to grab his own piece of 
the action. In this kind of society, you're 
going to have more crime regardless of 
expanded or curtailed police power. The 
protection of individual civil liberties 
has nothing to do one way or the other 
with the crime rate; but in any case, they 
must be preserved. 

RUSTIN: I agree with Mr. Cook that the 
society we live in docs not really want 
true law and order, or at least is not 
willing to make those reforms that will 
lead to true law and order In terms of 
human rights, the policeman is the patsy 
for our society: he is the instrument for 
enforcing a basically unjust system. Po- 
lice just cannot accept poor people as 
being of the same value as those who 
have made it. Any effort to improve law 
and order by increasing the number of 
police or their powers is doomed to fail. 
All you achieve is to create a larger num. 
bcr of corrupt policemen. As long as so- 
ciety tolerates bad housing, antiquated 
school systems and massive ^tmeiYipfoy- 
ment, it will be impossible to maintain 
law and order. Reliance on police power 
has not prevented and will not prevent 
outbreaks of lawlessness like the riots in 
Watts and Harlem. These controversial 
court decisions, far from encouraging 
crime, are merely a smalL first step toward 
a larger justice. Without this minimal 
protection of civil liberties, law and order 
would be impossible. For a more orderly 
and just society, we must tear down 
slums and build decent housing, throw 
out our 19th Century school system and 
set up schools to prepare people for the 
technological society of this century, to 
provide full and fair employment for all 
people. Without reforms, we will be 
faced with increasing disorders regardless 
of the powers given to police. In the cor- 
rupt society of today, the policeman is 
just part of the widespread decay of 
morals. The police are themselves pris- 



•oliee problem simpler, it would call 
not for more policemen with more po- 
lice powers, but for more justice. Who 
knows? Perhaps someday it will. 
PEMBERTON: Big government — and that in- 
eludes its law-enforcement arm — threatens 
to become so powerful that to preserve 
the kind of democracy we've enjoyed in 
the past, we arc going to have to inhibit 
rather than increase its power. Law in a 
democracy is always enforced more effec- 
tively by moral sanction than by police 
force. Respect for the law is the most 
imj>ortant factor in maintaining law and 
order. And to preserve respect for the law. 
a society must have law-abiding police- 
men. If we maintain a jx>lice force re 
cruited from superior types of citizens and 
trained in the best modern technique* 
of police work, it will not be necessary 
to abridge personal freedoms in order to 
preserve the peace. The public will re- 
spect the law because the police them- 
selves respect the law. 
IEIGHTON: I agree. We are demonstrating 
in Chicago dial improvement of police 
communications, equipment, training 
and internal discipline does more for 
law enforcement than a dubious curtail- 
ment of civil liberties. 
LOHMAN: Giving the police greater au- 
thority to abridge the rights of individu- 
als is certainly not die answer. What 
must be clone nationally, as is being 
done in Chicago, is to recruit a higher 
type of rookie and train him in the lat- 
est investigative techniques. But he must 
also be made to understand what civil 
liberties arc, and what restrictions he 
must accept. If he learns his police work 
well, he will find that those restrictions 
do not hamper him. 
TURNER: The modern recruit is alreadv 
far superior to the old-time cop. In San 
Jose. California, for instance. 80 to <)»» 
percent of the police arc collcgi^ra dil- 
ates. Gradually a superior brand of po- 
liceman is crowding up from the bottom 
to replace the old-fashioned martinet 
who came up the hard way and hasn't 
even heard of such a Uiing as civil liber- 
ties. We still have a long way to go be- 
fore we reach Utopia, and we'll probably 
never quite reach it, but the quality or 
policemen is improving every da\. 
Meanwhile, the courts are performing 
an absolutely vital function in protect- 
ing the individual against the crushing 
power of the state. Professor Inbnu ap- 
parently feels that a clearly guilty person 
should be convicted regardless of police 
intrusion on his liberties: but once the 
police have a foot in the door, once 
they are permitted to violate anybody's 
civil liberties whether that person is 
clearly guilty or not, it will be no time 
at all before we lose the civil liberties of 
everybody, guilty and innocent alike. 
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BELLI: I call understand how | ho use*, 
wire tapping, however distaMciu]. miglu 
occasionally !>c unavoidable in order to 
briii" ;i guilty man to justice — or to siivc 
nn innocent one. Hut this son of thing is 
uiterly and completely abhorrent, totally 
impermissible whatever the justification. 
It's far more immoral than the immorali- 
ties it seeks to eliminate. How would 
you like to make your living by gluing 
your e\es to a hole in a John to see 
what's happening on the other side? 
TURNER: I've done it— and I hated it. 
There is no more miserable, degrading 
work than that kind of surveillance. Hut 
quite apart horn the basic indecency of 
it, this kind of Peeping Tom work is 
grossly unconstitutional: it's an invasion 
of privacy without even the pretext of 
looking for specific evidence of a specific 
crime. It's just a dragnet operation in- 
vading the privacy of perhaps a thou- 
sand innocents in the vague hope of 
catching maybe one guilty man. But the 
police don't hesitate to employ these 
methods with just that hope. And. un- 
belie\ably enough, many courts actually 
ntltnil that improperly obtained kind of 
evidence; it's done all die time. 
PLAYBOY: The reliance ol police on the 
polygraph, or lie detector, as an interro- 
gational technique is even more wide- 
spread than their use ol wire tapping, 
hugs, mail covers and peephole spying 
in surveillance work. Distrust or the poly- 
graph's findings, however, has spurred 
in.im cities and six states to outlaw its 
use. and it has recently been under attack 
or investigation by labor unions, the De- 
fense Department and a Congressional 
subcommittee. Is their disapproval jus- 
tified, in your opinion? 
BELLI: Not in my experience. I've used it 
many times and found it a most useful 
and often an invaluable instrument. 
Once. I remember,- the prosecution 
woukhrt let us give polygraph tests to 
three or my clients on condemned row 
m San Quentin. so we took the complain- 
ing witness to Reno and tested him there. 
His story proved to be completely un- 
due: so we saved three men's lives with 
i bat "machine. 

PEMBERTON. Whatever its effectiveness in 
detecting lies, the fact remains that the 
poKgt.iph violates a person's right not 
|« testily agah.M himseli. The individual 
,si u *i*cd by the threat that he will be 
presumed g„ih) if | )C refuses to submit. 
N<> lex invidious is the fact (hat during 
the u-M he answers do/ens of questions 
nrcle\ant to the crime, thus giving the 
pnbee information that neither they nor 
aiiylxNly else has a right to know. And 
some polygraph operators have rq>orted 
Hiat certain subjects who haven't been 
oi'gbt in a lie nevertheless show "dishon- 
wt tendencies." It doesn't take much 
immiivc ability to conclude that a ma- 



PLAYBOY; The Congn > onal committee 
dial recently imcsiigated the polygraph 
—which was being considered for Gov- 
ernment use — concluded that there is no 
such thing as a "lie detector" and that 
the machine's purported infallibility is a 
hoax. Would you agree with that? 
TURNER: J. Fdgar himself told the War- 
ren Commission, "The FIJI Jecls that the 
polygraph technique is not sufficiently 
precise to permit absolute judgments of 
deception or truth." But I happen to 
know for a fact that the FBI uses the 
polygraph on its own personnel. 
PLAYBOY; For several years, critics or the 
police, especially in cities with large Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican populations, have 
been clamoring for civilian review 
boards with power to fire or discipline 
law-enforcement officers for improper 
conduct or procedures, including the 
use or the investigational and interroga- 
tional devices we've been discussing. 
Police respond that they should be ah 
lowed to police themselves. How do vou 
gentlemen feel about it? 
RUSTIN: I cannot understand police ob- 
jection to the idea. While one function 
of the board would certainly be to pro- 
tect the public against polite malfea- 
sance, another equally important function 
would be to clear innocent policemen of 
baseless charges brought by mischief- 
makers. How could an innocent police- 
man object to that? 

PEMBERTON: What the police object to 
about civilian review boards is the possi- 
bility that all kinds of wild accusations 
against them will get into their records 
and haunt them for the rest of their ca- 
reers, even if they're exonerated. ?t 
doesn't seem to bother them that this is 
precisely what happens to innocent pri- 
vate citizens who get picked up in drag- 
net roundups for police interrogation. 
That arrest is on their records whether 
or not they're ultimately convicted. So it 
turns out that jxilicemcn are just as sen- 
sitive as ordinary citizens about having 
their records needlessly besmirched. 
INBAU: It's for that very reason that f 
reel civilian review boards would serve 
merely to frustrate and demoralize the 
police. The right thing to do is what we 
did in Chicago afier the scandalous dis- 
covery a Tew years ago that many police 
were involved in a burglary ring. The 
public was so outraged that they de- 
manded a new superintendent or police. 
The city brought in Orlando Wilson, 
who used to hold the same chair in crim- 
inology at the University or ''California 
now occupied by Dean Lohman. by the 
way. Under his leadership. Chicago is 
now protected by what is fast becoming 
the best police force in the world. It's a 
force much more mindful of the rights 
of the public than the old force, and 
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600 active members" on several campuses 
—is the May 2nd Movement, .nil out- 
growth of the May 2nd Committee 
formed at a socialist conference at Vale in 
March 19fH. Its name comes from the fact 
that on May 2nd of that year, the Move- 
mem organized a march on the United 
Nations, protesting the war in Vietnam 
Like the DnBois Clubs, the May *>nd 
activists consider what ihey term "Amer- 
ican imperialism" their primary target 
Admitting frequent, informal tics with 
the* Progressive Ubor p : , nv , Mav *>nd 
leaders deny tliey have been taken over 
by ihe PLP. They call their nascent or- 
ganization "a radical student peace or- 
ganization." but they are not pacifism 
\Ve cannot," says one of their leaders 
•'.-i.sk the Vieu-ong or the black people 
in Northern ghettos to be nonviolent 
Oh. 1 used to be a pacifist, but I never 
h;«d to try it out. However, a Vietnamese 
peasant confronted by a Marine or a 
black man being bit by a cop cannot be 
asketl to be nonviolent. Pacifism is irrcl. 
<'\:nii lor them." 

Old-line. ami-Communist leftiMs such 
.<- VvialiM Norman Thomas and Havaid 
Ktisi.ii. chief strategist for Martin Lu- 
ther King, condemn the overt commu 
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nism of the VLV; and they consider the 
DnBois Clubs and the May 2nd Move- 
ment as at best politically naVve and at 
worst easy prey to manipulation bv 
Communists. SDS. SNCC and the North- 
ern Student .Movement resent the im- 
plication that they can be successiullv 
infiltrated. They will cooperate wit A the 
DuHois Clubs and the May 2nd Move- 
ment—though not with the rigid, raucous 
JU— on specific projects, maintaining 
their own stubborn independence. Since 
they practice total imier democracv and 
have no patience with pat ideologies, 
whether Soviet or Chinese, thev are con- 
fident they can protect themselves 

On one occasion, a 1>LP member 
infiltrated a SNCC unit in the South, be- 
coming editor of that group's local news- 
paper. When the paper began ;o look is 
if it had been programed by a computer 
i« 1 eking, the journalistic James Bond of 
the PLP was dismissed. 

"Look." says C. Clark Kissinger, a short 
wiry. IM-vca. old graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (where he majored in 
mathematics) and now .» lull-time str .le- 
gist for .SDS. - wc began by rejecting the 
old sectarian Left and its ancient quar- 
rels. We arc interested in direct action 
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I %|K-cific issues. W e do not sj>ci i 
endless hours debating the nature of 
Soviet Russia." 

Jn agreement with Kissinger is °S- 
ycar-old Rill Strickland, a tall, ,Ji m ,",, 
vasivclv hip N cgIO u . |lo diroc(s t]w 

Northern Student .Movement from an 
office in Harlem. A wanna enw lautlc 
graduate of Harvard who wrote hi> | li; .v. 
tci-s thesis on Malcolm X, Strickland 
speaks lor the majority of todays radical 
American young when he insists: "What- 
ever 'revolution' docs occur will be an 
-American revolution, coming out of the 
American experience. We'll have to 
evolve our own ideology. Von can't im- 
pose .m alien ideology in the Tinted 
Slates. We're not interested in a «nv\ 
memorizing Trotsky's theory of perma- 
nent revolution or in some Stalinist with 
a line. We're interested in creating new 
forms and new institutions." 

"Man." adds a number of SNCC "the 
Communists, they're cmpiv. man. emptv 
They've got the same stale ideas tlie 
same bureaucracy they've always had 
When he gets mixed up with us. a Com- 
mie (lies and a person dcvclopv" 

Tlu- Northern Student Movement— 
■lie SNCC ol the \onl.-«;,s formed in 
l%l- Manned largely by college stu- 
dents, some of whom dropped out of 
school lor a time to work in the field 
the X.SM at fust concentrated on tutori- 
al pro»ra.ns for children in Negro slums 
\n the last year, its focus has dunged to 
helping the jxwr— the black poor-org;,,,- 
izc- themselves into power blocs. 

With some 2000 Muclcnt members on 
/3 campuses, the Northern Student 
Movement has 32 Held secretaries and 
■«> full-time volunteer workf-is Now 
nearly all .'n the field are Negro. En- 
g.igcd m conmninitv organizing in Bos- 
ton. Hartford. Detroi,. Philadelphia and 
Harlem, they are acting as catalvsts for " 
rent strikes, political action, pressure on 
War-on-Poverty officials to enlist the 
poo. in decision making, and otherwise 
as .stimuli lor the p.eviously voiceless to 
join forces. "We go way bevoud vo.er 
registration." says .Strickland. -What's 
rhepoim of getting Jlrop | c rv ^ u . rvd Sl , 
■'"'I 'iK-y're swallowed bv the same old 
i.K-chan.Mic political macl.iuev' \\V.v 
engaged ui oea.ing »e* political snuc- 
tines lor a really new .society." 

A switch to politics is also a major 
pariol ihe new direction being .akc-nbv 
CORK. I-ormerly, CORE conceiu.a.ed 
its energies on civil rights breakthroughs 
—from publir accommodations to iol>v_ 

bntuow.CORH'sformernationaldirecor 
James Iarincr, emphaM/es, "our goal is 
power, political power" (see IVhcn Will 
the Demonstrations En<l?, w.avbov, fan- 

;>;>ry mn. and ( v«,*/ n t0Mr§ VLAVi ;, )V 

I'cbruarv |0fir>). One route to that ix>wcr 
is ihe oiH'lliiii? of vr.».v ),^ ( >. ~ 



